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OLD JESSY, THE PENSIONER. 

It was a bright summer afternoon when Eliza 
and Ann agreed, as soon as their lessons were 
completed, that they would take a walk, and dis- 
pose of their new year’s present, a bright halt- 


crown. But the lesson was more difficult and 
longer than usual, and of course not so soon com- 
mitted as they had expected—but perseverance, 
which will overcome all difficulties, enabled them 
just at.sunset to enjoy their anticipated pleasure. 
It was the close of one of those tranquil evenings 
in June, when it seemed as if the departing beams 
of the setting sun smiled upon nature and tinged 
with new glory every thing upon which its beams 
lingered. It even appeared to lend a new radi- 
ence to the happy countenances of these two sis- 
ters, and they were skipping across the common, 
consulting how they should dispose of the contents 
of their purse. Eliza had long wished for a chi- 
nese fan—she always admired the curious work- 
manship displayed by that ingenious people, and 
if the half-crown would procure it, she resolved 
upon getting it. Ann had seen a tasteful earthen 
work box, and she pitched upon that as her antici- 
pated treasure. ‘Thus they were sporting joyous- 
ly along, when their attention was suddenly at- 
tracted towards the lower end of the street where 
a group of boys were just leaving a poor, infirm 
old man. Noticing that the boys who withdrew 
from him, did not as usual, make themselves mer- 
ry at his expense, as rude children are sometimes 
disposed to do, they made for the spot too, that 
they might ascertain the cause of his wretched- 
ness. The poor, infirm old man cast towards 


them an imploring look, such as the forlorn and‘/ 


distressed can only give—there was no affectation 
of sorrow, for true suffering needs no borrowed 
aid to find its way to the heart of benevolence. 

He spoke but feebly, for his strength seemed 
nearly gone—he was stretched upon the cold earth, 
and it seemed as if he would soon be laid in it and 
rise no more to engage with men and things per- 
taining to them. His simple story was only this. 
Children, do not look upon me as a common beg- 
gar—my path once shone as brightly as yours—I 
was gay like you, but my life has been a chequer- 
ed scene of hope and disappointment. Its last 
days are now nearly terminated, and had I an 
humble shelter, I would bless the benefactor who 
gave it, and give back my soul to God. As he 
said this, he cast his eye toward a few time-worn 
leaves of Holy writ whereon they recognised the 
Psalms of David. 

There is a beauty in the furrowed cheek of age 
—the thin white locks over a wrinkled forehead 
where the marks of temperance can be clearly 
traced, have sometimes an imposing air, It was 
this look which touched a chord in the hearts of 
these children. Through the covering of poverty 














mutually agreed to bestow one half of the sum 
they had, for his relief, voluntarily relinquishing 
their desired new articles, that they might relieve 
the wretched man before them. This was self- 
denial—a willing gift; such an one as is of more 
value than an estate given grudgingly. 

They left the old man, after bestowing their 
bounty, and proceeded homewards, for the dews 
of evening were falling, and darkness well nigh 
overtaking them.—The tale which they carried to 
their father, induced him to set off in pursuit of 
the sufferer. He had gone but a few steps from 
the spot where he laid in the afternoon, for money 
could not impart strength to his wasted, weary 
limbs, to reach a comfortable shelter. Yet sel- 
dom does an innocent wanderer suffer. He who 
takes care of the ravens and lilies, cares for man, 
even more than they; and those who trust in Him, 
never lack any real good. 

With difficulty, Mr. R. helped him along to the 
public street, and having reached that, he put 
him in a carriage, and sheltered him for the night. 
His daughters received him as an old friend, and 
the tear of gratitude moistened his cheek, at the 
thought of what they had done for him. 

He was not, as he had told them, ‘‘ a common 
beggar;” he had served his country. ‘‘long and 
well,’’ and in his pocket were found the certifi- 
cates, which entitled him to a pension for being 
in that service. He had seen seventy summers, 
and never till this hour had his strength and pit- 
tance failed him. But he had been taken sick 
upon the way, and had paid his last cent, for the 
necessary attendance which his case required— 
and he was endeavoring to reach Boston to gain 
his allowance for past services, when his strength 
failed him, and Ann and Eliza found him. 

Having obtained this knowledge, Mr. R. kind- 
ly sent him in his chaise to Boston with his 
servant, where he procured his money, and then 
returned, with a heart overflowing with gratitude, 
for all the kindness shown him. He had outlived 
his wife, and two children; his eomforts seemed 
to have failed, and his senses at intervals wander- 
ed over his former days. 

Mr. R—, at the suggestion of his daughters, 
kindly offered him a home until he should be able 
to go to his native village. But that he was never 
destined to reach. 

A few weeks after this, the village church bell 
tolled, as is customary in the country, upon the 
death of an individual—soon after a small funeral 
procession passed me. I required whose remains 
were those; and was answered, ‘‘It is Old Jessy, 
the Pensioner.” 

Will Eliza, and Ann, ever regret that they 
were so disinterested, so denying to themselves, 
as to give their birth-day present, to such a for- 
lorn being? The whole village will tell you no— 
and they will point you to the white marble grave- 
stone, which they procured with the money poor 
Jessy left, and erected to his memory.—And the 
violets and other spring flowers, which they have 
planted beside it, will tell you the humble tenant 
beneath, is not forgotten. Whenever you see 
suffering, may your hearts be prompted ‘‘to do 
likewise.” [Juvenile Repository. 








Lines worked on a little Girl’s Sampler. 
Jesus, permit thy gracious name to stand, 
As the first efforts of an infant’s hand; 

And as her fingers on the sampler move, 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy Jove; 
With thy dear children may she have a part, 
And write thy name thyself upon her heart. 














Fiom “ Scenes in our Parish.” 
ALICE GREY. 
pais What heart could spare 
To the cold, cheerless deep, 
Her flower and hope? but thou art with him there 


Pledge of the untir’d arm, and eye that cannot sleep, . 


The eye that watches o’er wild ocean’s dead, 

Each in his coral cave, 
Fondly, as if the green turf wrapt his head 

Fast by his father’s grave. Kesie. 

Is it not a pleasant thing to meet a sailor on 
his first landing, with his glad step, and beaming 
face; carrying all his worldly goods slurg ina 
bundle over his shoulder, and bearing cautiously 
in his hand the foreign basket that contains per- 
haps some token of remembrance for an expecting 
heart? He greets every landsman he meets with 
a friendly word, stranger though he be. He is 
so happy, that he feels kindly to every one—for 
happiness is a very good-natured feeling—and of 
all grown men in the world, perhaps the newly- 
landed sailor gives one of the best ideas of exemp- 
tion from care. As he leaps on shore how little 
burden he carries! There is a pleasure in his 
heart and his eyes—aye! and in the very waving 
of his blue handkerchief. And then the meeting! 

‘* Please God a week more ofthis wind, and he’ll 
be at home,” his mother has said week after week; 
but the wind has shifted often. ‘‘I trust they 
were not beating up channel last night,’ his 
father has thought on many a stormy morning; 
and his sisters have watched the weathercock and 
the clouds, and expressed, in various terms and 
tones, their anxiety about him, Very likely there 
may be somebody else who never mentions the 
weather or the sailor, and yet who spends more 
sleepless nights than even his mother, and longs 
for his return more anxiously, ah! ten times more 
anxiously, than his sisters do. She has sown her 
sweet peas and her lupins among the knots of 
boy’s love and majoram at the door, with a vague 


idea, which she never whispered to any one, not . 


even to herself, that perhaps his ship may be safe 
in port when they blossom. She has trimmed her 
jessamine; and the French beans which she plant- 
ed are grown half way up the bended willow- 
wands that form her arbor in the corner of the 
garden hedge. 

** Not,” as she thinks to herself, ‘that very 
likely he will ever come into it again: but he did 
admire it once.” At last he has really landed! 
His mother has held him in her arms, and his 
father has blessed him—and his sisters, how vo- 
ciferous and how joyful they are; and that faith- 
ful one has met him too, how gladly, we cannot 
tell—because she never told. 

And then, on Sunday, how pleasant a sight it 
is to see the sailor in the same seat which he oc- 
cupied when he was a curly-headed chi'd, and to 
feel that He who sitteth above the water floods 
has once more in mercy heard his church’s prayer 
for ‘*all who travel by land and by water.”” O 
it isa pleasant thing, and a profitable thing, te 
kneel where our fathers knelt, and to thank God 
in the words they taught us! 

It is a troublesome world, but God has given 
us some moments of deep delight and of undescrib- 
ed rapture. So poor Alice Grey thought as she 
received her husband on his arrival from the first 
voyage which he went after their marriage. She 
thought he was looking very well, and he was 
kinder, and better to her than ever. 

There was but one thing to make her heart 
ache, and that was the thought of so soon again 
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parting. The second voyage was a perilous one; 
and while on shore in Jamaica, Tom Grey had 
the yellow fever, and when yet scarcely recover- 
ed, he wrote his wife a very affectionate but very 
melancholy letter; a letter with which Alice never 
parted, but which she has since told me, seemed 
like a token of all that was to follow. But the 
sailor forgot his forebodings, and came home in 
good health. ‘*Tom!” said his wife, ‘‘God has 
sent you back to me in his mercy when I did not 
expect you, now let us make any sacrifice rather 
than part again.” She pleaded earnestly, but she 
was too late. The captain had already engaged 
the steady and active young sailor on whom he 
had much dependance, and Tom’s wife knew that 
he never broke his word. ‘‘ God prosper me this 
one voyage,” he answered, ‘‘and then I never 
will leave you or your children again.”’ His time 
was very short, but during it he made every ar- 
rangement that he thought could conduce to his 
wife’s comfort. The Japan cabinet, not exactly 
of a piece with the rest of the English cottage 
furniture, which he had brought her, he put up 
with his own hands on the last day he was at 
home; and though Alice has wanted bread since, 
she would never part with that. He trimmed the 
willows at the hatch, and dug up her flower-beds, 
and white-washed her walls; but the memorial at 
which she looked oftenest, and afterwards with 
the saddest recollections, was a line that he cut 
at the side of the fire-place, to mark the height of 
his sweet little girl. ‘‘ God bless her, and send 
me safe back to her!’ said the sailor, andthe} ‘‘I wish I could take Lizzy all the way,” 
tears sprang into his eyes ‘‘ please God to give | thought she, as having dressed her little dark-eyed 
me safe voyage home, and I never will Jeave you, | girl she left her under a neighbor’s care to wait 
Aly, nor your little maid more.”” Alice made no|her return; ‘‘yet I need not wish it,—for Tom 
answer, but busied herself in arranging her little | can’t be there,—yet, it is no use to think he will; 
girl’s beautiful curls, and as she did so the tears / and if he were, I musi show him his boy first.” 

streamed silently down her cheek and fell on the; So she set out for the office, a walk of about 
baby’s head; and it was in vain that the fingers’ three miles from her house, telling every one who 
stole up so quietly and dashed them off, they | inquired of her, that Tom, she supposed, was still 
gathered again and again, and her husband vainly | at Gravesend, and that she did not expect him 
endeavored to comfort her. Is there such a thing | down for two or three days; and yet, poor thing, 
as presentiment in our marvellously constituted | having dressed herself exactly in the clothes which 


appear at church, she became, as she knelt at the 
altar to return thanks, so weak as almost to faint. 
Yet the good women who gathered about her in 
the vestry, nodded one at another, and whispered 
loud enough for her to profit by the suggestion, 
their conviction, that all her agitation, her faint- 
ness, so naturally to be accounted for, was a 
warning—a sign—something—about poor Tom. 

‘* Alice,”’ said her mother-in-law the next morn- 
ing, ‘‘1 hear the ship is at Gravesend.” ‘* The 
ship at Gravesend,” said Alice, ‘‘ and no letter! 
But,” she added, ‘‘I meant to take the baby to 
show them at the office, and then I shall hear for 
myself.”” Weak as her spirits had been before, 
at that moment, she says, she had not the slight- 
est misgiving. A letter might come to her that 
day, or the next, or, better than all, her husband 
himself was on the road—her kind husband, who 
had promised never to leave her again. She had 
just received the half of his wages, and the thought 
that they might never be due to him again, was 
not likely once to accur to her. The next morn- 
ing she dressed herself and her beautiful infant in 
their very best. It was a bright summer day; so 
she selected from her neat but scanty wardrobe, 
the light cotton gown which her husband had 
chosen, and which had been her best when she 
married. She crossed her gay orange silk 
handkerchief over her white one, and tied on her 
new apron. You might have looked far, before 
you had seen a gayer ora prettier party than 
Alice Grey and her children. 











inquiry instead of her. ‘‘ What! and I wait here? 
O I could not—I could not!”’ said Alice, passion- 
ately; and the next day, and the next, she went 
to hear the vague and deceitful comfort, with 
which her injudicious friends supplied her. Ah, 
poor Alice! she had vainly decked her infant’s 
worked cap with the shining rosette of white satin, 
saying to herself, ‘‘ This will be for his christen- 
ing when his father comes.” It would have made 
your heart ache, to see the look of deep murmur- 
ing despair with which, on the Saturday after she 
heard the dreadful news, she sat quietly unpick- 
ing the ribbon, and supplying its place with one 
of black love. The next day the mourning party 
appeared at church in the afternoon, and after 
service, Alice, her mother-in-law, and her broth- 
ers, carried the infant to the font—the fair child 
whose father might never glory in him. They 
called him by his father’s name, but he may 
never hear the voice of a father’s blessing. Well! 
the blessing of a mightier Father vest on the sai- 
lor’s orphan child. 

Affairs have not prospered with poor Alice— 
how. should they?—since she became a widow. 
She has missed her husband’s pleasant company, 
his ready assistance, and his kind words; but she 
has missed his wages also: and as her blooming 
children have grown up, she has denied herself 
many a meal, that they might not be stinted, and 
has sat up at work late, on many a night, ‘* rath- 
er,”? as she says, ‘‘than Tom’s children should 
not look something as they would have looked, if 
he were there to see them.”’ There are very few 
who know how hard she has struggled.—‘‘ Some 
have pitied my trouble, and some that I thought I 
might have looked to, never took much notice.” 
I thought there was something expressive in the 
phrase. There are too many in this selfish world, 
of whom the least reproachful thing that can be 
said, is, that they do not ‘‘take much notice of 
the grief that is consuming the very life of a fel- 
low creature.” 

There was one person, however, who did take 
|notice of poor Alice Grey’s trouble. There was 














frame? I cannot tell, but it was with more than | she knew he liked best, and admiring her baby all; a young man whose business had called him on 
usual anxiety and distress that Alice saw the pre-| the way, with the feeling of how his father would) board of Tom’s ship, within a day or two after it 
parations for that voyage. His ship lay at many | admire him, it was not until Alice reached the came into port. It happened that whilst looking 
miles distance, but as if she knew it was to be | door of the office that her spirit failed her, and her/ round, a chest caught his eye, on which were 
their last journey together, she travelled with | heart sunk for a moment, but recovering herself, | rudely cut, the words, ‘‘ Thomas and Alice Grey.” 
him, went on board with him, and they parted. |she went in. The kind old lady who was used to| Leonard looked again, for Tom Grey had beena 
‘* Neither of us,” said she, ‘‘ spoke one word.” | receive her on such occasions took her infant from | favorite school mate of his. ‘‘ Ah!” said an old 
So the ship sailed, and she returned home with a| her, made her sit down, and gave her a glass of}man who stood by, ‘‘ poor Tom’s cutting! he was 
heavy, but submissive heart, and after a little} wine. She’ll need something to strengthen her,|a favorite with every body!’ And he went on to 
while her wonted cheerfulness returned, her af-| thought she, as she looked at her compassionate- tell how one fair day, when the ship was at her 
fairs seemed to prosper. The little business that|ly. Alice could not ask for a letter. ‘*‘ What a moorings abroad, Tom and a shipmate of his got 
she carried on succeeded. Her fair child grew) very sickly time we have had,”’ said the old lady | leave to go on shore. 

presently above the mark that its father had made; | after a pause. ‘‘ Have we, ma’am?” asked Alice.| ‘*‘ They went with light hearts,” said Leonard, 
and monthly, when Alice received the half of her| The air is fresh and pure on our hills, and Alice; when he repeated the story to Alice; ‘‘but he 
husband’s wages, it was with commendations of|did not recollect any one who had been ill. | that told me, said they were never the same men 
his determined and skillful conduct. ‘They may | ‘* Why,” said another female in the room, ‘have | after they came back. It was burning weather, 
well praise him,”’ thought she; ‘‘but if it please | you not heard that the captain has been ill, and|and it may be they over-heated themselves, or 


God to send him safe home this once, I’ll be con-|has lost two of the men?” ‘‘I felt the word,”| perhaps they made too free with the plentiful frvit 


tent to hear no more of his boldness and his skill. | said poor Alice, ‘‘ from the crown of my head to| that grew there; we can’t tell—they came back 
O it’s little comfort for a husband to be praised 


the sole of my foot.”” ‘It is my husband!” said | to the ship, but they never looked up more.” It 
for boldness that may leave his wife a widow and | she, and without making one effort to support her-| was a sad tale for poor Alice to hear, but he who 
his children orphans!” His children? Yes! for|self, she fell down in a fainting fit. It was with! repeated it to her, pitied her from the bottom of 
Alice was again a mother. a kind intention, I dare say, that when they had | his heart, as he spoke of the hopeless yearning 
She was pleased that her infant was a son, she | brought her to herself again, the women deceived | with which the dying men pined for their native 
should so delight to call him by his father’s name. | her into a belief that her husband was only very | hi'ls, and for the kind voices of home, as they 
There is a degree of superstition natural to us, |ill, not dead. But it is not right, and therefore | loitered about the deck, shivering in the torrid 
and it is easier to account superstition folly, than|never wise, to deceive. It is not a Protestant;sunshine. Alice wept as she heard how it had 
to be entirely free from its influence. Yet I think | doctrine to do evil, that good may come; and in| been her husband’s last amusement to cut his own 
the wakeful nights that poor Alice spent during | this case—as I believe in all others—the evil be-| name, and hers, and the little girl’s, in different 
her illness, and the exceeding lowness of spirits|ing done, the good never comes. ‘‘ We expect a! parts of the ship. ‘‘ But,”? concluded Leonard, 
with which she was afflicted, was natural enough 














letter to-morrow or next day, and then we shall | ‘‘ that was soon over 
to one whose best friend was so far away, without 


hear how he is: but let some one else come,”’ 
being sure as the old nurse injudiciously told her, |they said soothingly, ‘‘you are too weak.”’ She 
that it was a token there was news a coming. It}was weak indeed; and as she sat listlessly gazing 
was natural that a young and delicate woman, and} at her baby—her fatherless baby—so the sad 
a sailor’s wife, should shudder at the sighing of| whisper in her sinking heart told, you would have 
the midnight storm, even if those about her had | thought it impossible that she could have reached 
not excited her already fevered imagination with | home that evening. But there is little knowing 
the idea that it was the voice of one wailing and|what the weak human frame can bear, till the 
lamenting. hour of need comes, in which God’s strength is 

And it was nothing very unaccountable, if, on 


: Y made perfect in weakness. The next morning 
the first Sunday in which she was well enough to her mother offered to go to the office, and make 





; they grew worse and worse, 
| and one died one hour and the other the next, and 
| their shipmates sewed them up in their hammocks, 
_and buried them in the waters, just when the ship 
|had sailed three days.” ‘‘ Ah!” cried Alice, 
|‘*that’s the worst of it. Would God I had spo- 
; ken with him but for five minutes. Would God] 
| had followed him to his grave, where his father is 
buried in our church-yard!” It is a natural feel 
ling, yet let poor Alice take comfort. That is# 
‘peaceful grave where God’s blessing rests, an 

he sleeps as well in the tossing ocean, as if be 
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were lying where the sun shines under the eld| Ellen, that we listened to it with deep interest. 


chesnut tree. 


agreeable then, and I have thought sometimes, 


Grey never will marry again! oration. 
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LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNo. I. 





was here!”’ 


to give you, in ‘‘an off-hand way,” a less particu-| tuary! 
Jar, and a less perfect description. 


the hopes and aspirations of freemen. 


cluding sentences of his address. His cap and 


to deliver his written orders. 
tered, and the speaker commenced his oration. 


common ‘‘ writing book,’’ and the reading proba- 
bly occupied twenty minutes, 





DITOR, 


— — —======-=== | who was present.—‘‘ May the morals of these boys, 
Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. be as pure as cold water!” said he, and I assure 
you it was drank with applause. 

Ellen, dear Ellen, you are not forgotten!| Upon coming again into the street, I saw a 
There are hours when I fancy that you are still| collection of children and young ladies and gen- 
with me: that I meet your pleasant smile: that|tlemen, at Miss Whitney’s school-house. They 
I hear your gentle voice, and that 1 receive what | had assembled there, previous to a Sabbath-school 
you call your ‘‘ best kiss;”” and then, how do I | celebration at the church, near which, upon the 
long to give you in return, the thoughts which | green, an arbor had been erected. A long table 
these imaginings have awakened in my mind. It| underneath this, was spread with cakes and other 
is thus, when I visit scenes where I have so often| matters, and decorated with flowers. A proces- 
been with you; and when any thing occurs which | sion of three hundred scholars and teachers, 
I fancy would give you pleasure, how often do I| moved to the church at 10 o’clock. It was form- 
utter the fruitless exclamation, ‘‘I wish Ellen| ed by the three schools in town; our own, one 
from Curtisville, and another from Centralville. 

It was thus, upon the day of our national festi-| No! dear Ellen, I cannot describe the feelings 
val, the 4th of July. I remembered the delight, | with which I gazed upon this scene. There was 
with which you joined in our rural fete, on the my own dear class, which a year since I resigned, 
same day of the past year; and at evening I com-| and there were many whom I once instructed in a 
menced a description of our numerous and beauti- day school; but whom I shall never forget, never 
ful celebrations of the day. I was prevented and | cease to love. 
have been, from finishing that, and now I propose | children, ever move as joyfully toward the sanc- 
May they ever walk in the paths of virtue 
and piety! 

The sun arose in his brightness, and as the} The audience were addressed by Dr. Butler; 
‘dark shadows and dense mists were dispelled by | the former missionary to the Cherokees. My en- 
his glorious beams, I fancied him an emblem of gagements at home prevented my hearing the 
the genius of liberty, which on the 4th of July, | whole of his address. 
1776, arose upon our land; dispelling the dark-| stance which was very interesting. One hun- 
ness of slavery, and lighting up in every bosom, | dred years ago,” said he, ‘‘and this was a mis- 
sion church: composed with but one or two ex- 

At a little before 9 o’clock, as I was passing | ceptions of the red men of the forest; and within 
up the street, I was accosted near Mr. Sheldon’s | a stones-throw of this house, was the sanctuary 


door by two of the boys belonging to his school. | where the missionary preached to them the gos- 
They very politely invited me to enter their bow-| pe} of Christ. 
er, and listen to an oration, from one of their|ed, ‘‘to follow the retreating foot-steps of one of 
number.—I have forgotten to mention that at an/the Indian tribes; and now am I here in the spot 
early hour, they had all appeared in military cos-| once occupied by another tribe, to speak to an 
tume and order. ‘‘The pealing fife and stirring | assembly among whom no trace of them remains!” 
drum,”’ it is true, were placed in inexperienced And now, dear Ellen, I have another celebra- 
hands, whose volitions they did not obey, as readi-|tion, still another to describe. I allude to the 
ly as did the boys the command of their leader; | party on laurel hill, at five o’clock, similar to the 
yet on the whole, the effect was very pleasing. | one which you attended with us, last year. 

And now as I approached their bower, I fanci-| How much of beauty, of elegance, of taste, of 
ed that I had entered a military camp. The bow-| refinement and of talent, did it comprise!—That 
er was ofa circular form: built of wooden bricks, | noble grove of oaks, with laurel-hill, crowned by 
laid up alternately so as to form a lattice, admit-|the ‘sacrifice rock,”’ rising abruptly on the east, 
ting the light and air. The top was covered with | and sloping gently on the west side to the village, 
green boughs, and a flag-staff which was planted|—glimpses of which, were caught through the 
in the centre, displayed from its summit, the|thick foliage of the trees. The table was spread 
stripes and stars. The ground around, was trod-| with every variety of fruit, and decorated with 
den as hard, as if indeed it witnessed the constant | flowers, beautiful and fragrant flowers!—There 
passing and repassing of sentinels: and their| were loaves of cake decorated, and delicacies pre- 
harmless weapons, were stacked near the bower, | pared by the fair hands of the lady-managers. 
or rather tent, each supporting the cap of its} The party was, (as last year,) got up by the ladies, 
owner. Some of the boys were standing without | and highly were they complimented, and warmly 
the tent, as ifto guard the entrance, but as I was| were they thanked, by the very distinguished gen- 
attended by an Officer, an immediate entrance|tlemen who favored the company with short but 
was given me.—The smaller boys were seated very felicitous addresses. Had I time, and had I 
on low benches on one side of the entrance, while | not already written so long a letter, I should ad- 
at a table the youthful orator whom I discovered | mire to tell you what was said on the occasion, 
to be the quandom captain, was writing the con-| and the interesting topics to which they referred. , 
At about six, the company to the number of | ally increased until one sweet harmonious stra 
sword were laid by his side, and I could almost | two hundred, partook of the entertainment. A 
believe that he was indeed a ‘‘ gineral” about} pvramid of flowers in the centre of the table, at- 


tracted more attention however, than did the 
Some half dozen ladies and gentlemen now en-| tempters of the palate. 


Oh! may the feet of all these 


‘* It has been my lot,”’ he continu- 


; was inserted, on which the original lines were 
He had written sixteen pages of the size of a| neatly printed, which I forward within this.* 


“+ Th i h t been ived.— 
TI assure you, dear e The paper containing these lines, has not been received 


There were occasional repetitions, and inaccura- ascended the hill, and from thence gazed on that 
Alice Grey was left a widow at little more than | cies of style, but these only prove as one of the glorious, that beautiful, and that extended scene, 
three-and-twenty. She was very pretty and very | gentlemen observed, that it come ‘‘fresh from’ which elsewhere I have attempted to describe, or 
the mint.” Much of the address was quite origi- rather, which has been described by pens, far, far 
that, perhaps, there was sometimes more than pity nal, and this, where the subject is so worn, 1S/ more worthy to do it justice, than is mine.— Those 
in the interest young Leonard took in her con-| saying not a little in its favor. Some anecdotes | who declined ascending, seated themselves in the 
cerns. ‘* But Tom’s children are more to me,’’| of the revolution were given, which were to me 
said Alice, ‘‘than any one else can possibly be.| quite new, and which, as he informed us, were 
I love his children as I do my own life.” She|taken from ‘the very interesting memoir of Gen- 
spoke positively, and I believed her; I hoped she eral Marion.”’ 
never would—and now I am quite sure, Alice| Cakes and confectionary were offered after the 
One of the gentlemen proposed drink-| = 
ing to the ‘‘ orator of the day,” and filling a glass 
with pure water, handed it toa Rev. gentleman 








He alluded to one circum- 


Upon one side of it a card 



















































After partaking of the repast, a large number 


arbors, and all was enjoyment, and all were happy, 
until the faint shadows of evening gave the signal 
for retiring. Thus ended our celebrations, and 
thus without another word, must end my letter. 
Stockbridge, July 11, 1834. A. D. W. 








LEARNING. 


GREEK SCHOOLS IN SMYRNA. 


The little Greek paper, (‘ Star in the East,”’) of 
April 7, 1834, contains an account of the Greek 
Schools in Smyrna. The School under the immediate 
superintendence of Mrs. Brewer varies from 40 to 80 
pupils. ‘The Agent of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society describes this school as follows :— 


‘The girls were examined before the Bishop 
and the principal Greek inhabitants of Smyrna, 
as well as some Europeans, in the Scriptures, 
Watts’s Catechism, in Writing, Reading, Arith- 
metic, Geography, etc.; and it is delightful to 
think how many persons, on that day, heard of 
truths unknown to them before, and several from 
the mouth of their children. An appropriate 
Speech, mingled with Prayers, was prettily deliv- 
ered by one of the Girls; which brought tears 
into the eyes of a respectable elderly person sit- 
ting opposite to me: aed if the truth was known, 
I could hardly refrain my own feelings on this 
pleasing occasion. Nothing better speaks of the 
satisfaction felt by the Greeks present, than their 
immediate determination of establishing a Free 
School for Girls, at the expense of the communi- 
ty; and this, no doubt, will lead to the formation 
of others: so that Female Education will now be 
attended to on a very promising footing, so long 
as they will not exclude from their Schools those 
books which our Society and the Missionary 
Presses at Malta readily afford them. The ex 
amination ended with a display of excellent nee 
die and embroidered work; and the premium 
were, New Testaments (bought by a Gentlema 
at the Society’s Depot,) Tracts, Scissors, etc 
Have we not reason to be delighted at suc 
scenes; and be grateful to God at this happy be 
ginning of the sowing of the good seed in rising 
generations? May He still vouchsafe to give 

plentious increase; and may we be led to pra} 
for this incessantly.” 





‘SABBATH scHOOL. | 





From the Sunday School Journal. 
Celebration of the Fourth of July. 

Mr: Epiror,—In the variety of measure 
adopted to celebrate our national jubilee, I kno 
of none more interesting or appropriate than t 
Sabbath-school celebration at the thriving villag 
of Manayunk, about 7 miles from the city of Phil 
delphia. Agreeably to previous arrangement, ¢ 
the schools of the village were formed in ope 
column along the bank of the river, waiting t 
arrival of the Sabbath-school of the Fifth Presb 
terian ehurch of Philadelphia. At ten o’clo¢ 
they appeared in sight in a canal boat, with 
awning to screen them from the sun, so high 
to give those on the bank a full view of the bo 
and its interesting company. As soon as t 
schools approached near enough, they comme 
ed singing some appropriate hymns, which grad 


of infant praise burst forth from a thousand voie 
The school from the city (about two hundred 
number) marched along a line formed by t 
schools of Manayunk (about 800,) and took t 
lead through the village, crossed the bridge, a 
ascended an eminence on the opposite bank, wh 















commanded a view of the village, river, and s 
rounding country, not surpassed in the neighbo 


Youth’s Companion. 

















































































hood. Here, under the shade of a thick wood, 
seats were arranged, and a platform erected for 
the accommodation of nearly 2000 persons, who 
had assembled to witness this novel scene. About 
12 the meeting was opened with prayer and an 
appropriate hymn. An address was made by the 
Rev. Mr. Bumstead, followed by the Rev. Mr. 
West, of Scotland; the whole concluded with 
singing, 

‘«¢ Come children, hail the Prince of peace.” 

The procession was again formed, and walked 
to the village, where the schools separated, and 
each took direction to their respective places for 
spending the day. One of the schools of Mara- 
yunk, with the school from the city, occupied a 
delightful grove, where refreshments and rest 
were afforded. Addresses, singing, and prayer, 
were among the exercises of the afternoon. At 
5 P. M. (the boat having been brought to the 
upper part of the village) the 5th church school, 
accompanied to the boat by the Manayunk school, 
and a large number of the villagers, took their de- 
parture. As they passed through the canal and 
locks, one continued song of praise seemed to im- 
part a hallowed influence to all around. The 
citizens lined the whole canal, and followed the 
boat to the water’s edge; they lingered on the 
shore, and apparently left the spot with regret. 
The moral influence of this exhibition will never 
be forgotten by those immediately interested, nor 
those who were spectators. 

The schools were indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. John Severing, for the delightful retreat; 
who, in addition to granting it to us, at his own 
expense had all the seats prepared, and other 
necessary arrangements made. 
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MISCEL 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Sabbath Breaking. 

How often God punishes Sabbath breakers. W. 
D— , worked all the Sabbath at haymaking and 
hired another like himself to help him. He felt inde- 
pendent of God, and strong in himself; but he soon 
found, he was not sovereign. ‘The extreme warm 
weather and over exertion, had like to have removed 
him into Eternity before many hours. I never saw a 
more distressed object, and I shuddered to think, how 
unfit was his soul for an Eternal Sabbath in heaven, 
when he trampled upon them here on earth. Had he 
died then, he would have left the world without the 
exercise of reason, and could not even have prayed, 
*¢God be merciful to mea sinner!” He is spared a 
monument of God’s long suffering with sinners; but 
he must feel that had he rested on that holy day, he 
would have been a great gainer, in even temporal 
things. I have known a teamster, who habitually 
broke the fourth commandment by teaming, and work- 
ing his poor beasts, though God commanded they 
should rest. Has he got rich by it? no! he has lost a 
good farm! And when [ see him I always think, O 
how hard you work to grow poor! Dear Youth, the 
surest way to wealth, is to obey God by keeping holy 
the Sabbath day. We 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

The teazing little girl. 

Little C. has a pretty face, as ever I saw, when I 
can chance to see it free from scowls. But she has 
got such a habit of whining and teazing, and making 
wry faces, that I very seldom can see her look beauti- 
ful. I should think, she never was corrected for her 
faults. Her looks, when she wants any thing, shows 
she is determined to have it or make trouble; when 





her friends to go out with her. Now I know she is a 
little girl, but she is old enough to behave better, and 
ought to be corrected till she does. She will be the 
very tyrant of her too indulgent friends, if she is not. 


ways in a storm. 





From the Child’s Newspaper. 
“Don’t Swear, Father.’’ 


ame was Charles. 


she is in meeting, she must be all the time eating 
something, to keep her quiet; and often she disturbs 


And who can love even such a pretty face, if itis al- 
Ww. 


I called yesterday to see a poor afflicted mother, 
who had buried three children, and had but one living, 
and that was a dear little boy about five years old; his 
The mother was a good Chris- 
ian; had given all her children to God in baptism, 
nd believed they were all in heaven, except this little 





Charles, and oh! says she, [ have no doubt he will go 
to heaven too. And now children; what do you sup- 
pose is the reason, that the mother of little Charles is 
so confident he’ll goto heaven. [ll tell you. Ever 
since little Charles was three years old, he has had a 
very tender conscience; has been afraid to do, or say 
any thing wrong—he Joves to pray—to keep the Sab- 
bath day holy—to talk about God and heaven and 
every thing that is good, and appears never so happy, 
as when doing those things that will please God and 
his pious mother. I could tell you of many little 
things which Charles does and says, that you would 
love to hear, but I’ll tell you of but one, lest you forget 
them. ‘The father of Charles is not pious, and used to 
swear very much; and when Charles heard him he 
would go to him and cry, and say ‘‘ Don’t swear, father, 
it is a sin, and God will be angry with you; don’t swear 
father!’ Charles did this so often, and so affection- 
ately, that at last the father began to cry too, and has 
now entirely quit swearing. 

Now, my dear children, perhaps some of you havea 
father that is not pious, and swears; if so, you must 
not learn to commit that great sin against God—nor 
must you rebuke your father in a harsh and angry 
tone, this would be unkind—but do as little Charles 
did, go to him, and with tears and affection, say— 
** Don’t swear, father, it is a sin, and God will be angry 
with you—don’t swear, father.” E. N. S. 


‘¢ Why he curses his own Mother.”’ 


As I stept upon my door sill the other morning, I 
heard an infantile voice swearing, and taking the 
name of the great God in vain, and turning to see 
from whence it proceeded, found to my surprise that 
the awful words were uttered by a child, apparently 
not more than three years old. As he was thus early 
earning the wages of sin, I thought him not too young 
to receive instruction and reproof. While administer- 
ing it, a little fellow, perhaps a year or two older, who 
was playing near by, looked up to me, and by his tone 
and manner, strongly evincing his sense of the sinful- 
ness of such language, exclaimed, “ Why, he curses 
his own mother!? ‘* Curses his mother!” said I. 
‘* Yes,” replied the child, ‘his own mother!” For 
days the sound rung in my ears, “curses his own 
mother!’ and I could not forbear reflecting upon what 
would probably be the future character of these boys. 
The abhorrence the one seemed to feel, led me to hope 
he might become virtuous and happy; but, to see such 
an infant as the other, already commencing a career 
of sin, filled me with sorrow. Poor children, they 
both live more in the street than in the house, and 
seem to have none to lead them into the right path. 
How thankful should you be, my dear children, who 
have kind parents and friends to instruct and guard 
you, and teach you to reverence God’s holy name, and 
obey his commands. Do you remember the fifth com- 
mandment? ‘* Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord thy 
God giveth thee.” Here you see is a promise annexed 
to the command—a miotive to obedience; but the very 
promise of long life, in consequence of respect and 
obedience to parents, seems to intimate that an un- 
timely end will be the lot of those who pursue a con- 
trary course. The Scriptures expressly say, ‘the 
wicked shall not live out half his days;”? and again, 
‘** The eye that mocketh at his father, and despiseth 
to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley shall pick 
it out, and the young eagles shall eat it.’ Again, 
** Cursed be he that setteth light by his father or his 
mother.” Now my dear children, think on these 
things and be wise. ab. 








A Rich Reward. 


The truth of the proverb, that “ there is nothing 
lost by doing a charitable action,” is forcibly exem- 
plified by a correspondent of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, who furnishes a sketch of the life of I. C. 
a respectable member of the Society of Friends. This 
individual, it appears, at the age of 18, walked forty 
miles to put himself apprentice to a certain trade: a 
ferry intervened and he had no money to pay the fare, 
but a kind hearted woman lent him four pence. He 
learned his trade, and experienced various vicissitudes 
of fortune, until he finally settled in New York, where 
he amassed a large fortune and retired from business. 
In gratitude to the woman who lent him four pence, 
he schooled all her children, and gave her a pension 
of one hundred dollars per annum, which, by a provi- 
sion in his will, she is to receive during her life. 
This is more than compound interest on the sum origi- 
nally lent. 





Little Girl’s Temperance Creed. 

An extract from the Report of the Wesley Chapel 
Temperance Society, of Baltimore, contains the fol- 
lowing—‘ A little girl in a late sickness, actually re- 
fused to take ardent spirits as @ medicine, assigning as 





a reason that she belonged toa ‘Sabbath school Tem- 
perance Society!’ Another lesson of wisdom for older 
people. ‘Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
thou hast ordained strength.’ 





The Sailor’s Faith. 


The following has been communicated to us by the 
person himself, whose faith was the means of saving 
the vessel and crew. [ Chris. Adv. and Jour. 

‘** A wild young man, who had, contrary to his fath- 
er’s advice, left his paternal roof, to follow the sea, 
desires to record the following facts to the honor of 
his God, His father was a man of piety, and was in 
the habit of daily family prayer. As the vessel was 
on her homeward voyage from Europe, she was over- 
taken with a dreadful storm, by which she was driven 
to and fro by the fierce winds, and finally sprung a 
leak. In this perilous situation, their hearts began to 
fail them, for notwithstanding the pumps were worked 
with all diligence, the leak gained fast upon them, 
until finally all hopes of saving the ship forsook them, 
and they gave themselves up for lost. This thought- 
less youth now began to remember the prayers of his 
father, and took to prayer for himself and shipmates. 
Being the mate of the vessel, the captain came tehim, 
and in great perturbation said, ‘We are lost; the 
vessel will float but a short time longer.’ ‘To this the 
mate answered not—but continued walking fore and 
aft in a thoughtful and praying mood. ‘ At last,’ says 
the mate, ‘1 gave a shout of joy, crying out we are 
safe, we are safe, we cannot be lost, nor can the ves- 
sel sink.,—The captain asked with great earnestness 
for reasons, as the appearance of things was so unfa- 
vorable. ‘The mate, however, instead of stopping to 
explain his reasons, instantly laid hold of the pump, 
saying with a loud voice, ‘ My father’s hour of prayer 
is come, and he is now interceding in my behalf! 
The others seeing my joyful countenance, my faith 
and exertions, seized hold of the pump also. We ac- 
cordingly succeeded in keeping the vessel afloat until 
the wind abated, the sails set, and we finally arrived 
safely in port. This remarkable providence was a 
means of leading the prodigal youth to his heavenly 
Father’s house, and to the Saviour’s love, in which he 
is now rejoicing.” 





The Judgment., 

A lively little boy, about five years old, who had 
learnt the Scripture Catechism, found one day on his 
return from school that his mother was ill; he appear- 
ed to sympathize deeply with his parent, and ee a 
little while said to her in a very solemn manner, 
** Mother, do you think you will die this time?” She 
was quite startled, and replied; ‘‘ I don’t know, child? 
What makes you ask such a question asthat?”? ‘ Be- 
cause,” said he, ‘‘ it is appointed unto men once to 
die, and then after that there’s the judgment.” She 
came shortly afterwards purposely to relate this cir- 
cumstance to me, though a knowledge of such cases 
is generally the result of a casual interview. 

[S. S. Journal. 








POETRY. 





From the Christian Watchman 
THE MOTHERLESS. 


Sister Ellen! come and see! 
Here’s our Robin, on the tree! 
Mother told us with the Spring 

He would come again and sing! 
Yes, dear brother !—but his strain 
Was not used to give me pain— 
Who was with us, Henry dear, 
When we heard his song last year? 
Oh that Spring could bring the voice 
Of our mother !—We’d rejoice, 
Could she hear our Robin sing, 
With her children in the Spring! 
Ellen! let me dry that tear! 

Can we wish our mother here? 
God hath waked her lovely eyes 
On a Spring beyond the skies. 

Did she bid us listen, when 

Spring should give these songs again?— 
Yes! and think her voice is given 
To the angel songs of heaven! 
Well, dear Henry, I will come! 
Welcome, Rebin, to our home! 
First, thy music came like grief, 
Now it gives my heart relief! 

I will trace in thy sweet strain 
Mother’s lessons o’er again; 
Mem/’ry will not be severe, 

If such pleasant scenes be here! 





N. H., April, 1834. 





